THE ALLOCATION  OF  OFFICES

branch of administrative work is delegated by the minister concerned.
He can, too, create unpaid offices. But no new office (except that of
Secretary of State) carries legal duties without legislation.

The House of Commons has, however, generally shown itself critical
of the creation of new offices, especially when such creation has a
political motive. It is, for instance, suspicious of ministers without
portfolio. The institution is less necessary in the British than in most
Cabinets, for the Lord Privy Seal has no administrative duties, the
functions of the Lord President of the Council and the Chancellor of
the Duchy of Lancaster are light, and a Minister of State can always be
appointed. Thus, the Prime Minister has at his disposal three or four
offices which can be filled by statesmen whose advice in Cabinet is
desired, but who are unwilling or unable to undertake heavy adminis-
trative work. Alternatively, these posts can be filled by statesmen
undertaking special work. The Lord Privy Seal in the Labour Govern-
ment of 1929 to 1931 was primarily concerned with the development of
schemes for relieving unemployment. In other Governments, either
the Lord Privy Seal or the Chancellor of the Duchy has sometimes
been concerned with foreign affairs.

Ministers without portfolio are, nevertheless, not uncommon. The
Duke of Wellington sat in the Cabinet of 1841-6 and led the House of
Lords, without office. In 1852, Lord John Russell refused to take office,
and insisted on leading the House of Commons. The chief objection
raised to this course was that, as he would not hold an 'office of profit*
he would have, as Prince Albert put it, 'slipped into office without
having gone through the popular ordeal of a re-election'.1 He proposed
to remove this reproach by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds: but the
Prince Consort still held it unconstitutional to lead the House of
Commons as * an irresponsible person * without office.2 Lord Aberdeen's
view was that the Duke of Wellington was 'an exception to all rule;
moreover, the Lords are not the Commons, and the principle of
popular election being necessary in confirmation of the choice of the
Crown where ministers in the House of Commons are concerned does
not apply'.3 Sir James Graham said that, though Russell might accept

1 Letters of Queen Fictoria, ist series, n, p. 511.
3 Life of Sir James Graham, II, p. 195.
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